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ABSTRACT 

-^^ Theories of persuasion have long assumed a process 
which-inciudes comprehension of the message by the recipient. Several 
hundred^undergraduates at Ohio State University arid Marshall 
University iOhio> participated in six experiments examiriirig 
persuasion and^the use of unintelligible messages. Subjects in 
individual cubicles of a university language laboratory were told 
they would-hear talks delivered at a United Nations corifererice. 
Subjects ^ listened to a taped message in English and in ari 
uhiritelligible version, in Experiment VI subjects heard ari 
unintelligible version and a no-message version • An equal riUmber of 
students heard the tape in reverse order^ Subjects responded to 
standard attitude dependent measures! semantic differentials, 
attitude scales , and cognitive response measures . Manipulations of 
message lengthy number 6£ repetitions^ and source credibility were 
added as ari additional betweeh-subjects factor in some experim^ 
Major firidirigs revealed were that most-subjects agreed with and 
listed cbgriitive responses to uriihtelligibie communications; (2) 
persuasiori processes with uriihtelligibie communications were similar 
to persuasion processes usirig intelligible messages ; | 3) an 
unintelligible cbmmuriication eviriced more cognitive responses and 
more favorable ratirigs thari a riorimessagecontrbi r (4)-the 
unintelligible messages produced iricreased cognitive elaboration as a 
function of total riumber of thoughts generated; aad (5i student high 
in Need for Cpgriitipri were more persuaded by uni nteii igibie messages 
than were studerits low iri Need for Cogriitiori. These results challenge 
the message-compreherisibri assumptibn. (NB) 
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For the past seventy-five years all theories of persuasion have assumed a 
process v+iich includes can^rehension of the massage by the recipient. Itie 
pr«ent series of experiments challenged the message-ocnprehension assunption. 
Gdiprehension was found not to be a necessary ccnponent of nessage aco^tance. 
A sea--change in understanding of persuasion processes is seianingly required. 

A review of naturalistic cteervations, survey r^oarch and 
experimentation indicated that persuasion occurs f rOT ^^osure to 



uninteiiigible ociiinanications, i.e.r %n.thoat the possibility of coi^rehension. 
For exanpie^ persuasion occurs during inccnpr^^iensible religious cerefODny 
(WilliaiK, 1981), seme ccranercial advertising (Ros^sone, 1970), or political 
appeals (Hitler , 1956/1971), during v*iich message content is largely absent. 
Huran infants first encounter speech as ail unintelligible ctntmiriicatibh 
(Vygotsky, 1962), and Skinner's (1936) "auditory RDrschach" played 
unintelligible speech which clinical patients interp^^^t^ ir^ parsbhally 
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relevant v^ysi ESacators have f^md that a prof^sionai actor "looJced 
distihguished ^d sdonded anthbritative* rated favorably by educators on 
obnteht-relevant criteria , thou^ his talk was nonsense (Naftolin^ ^fere & 
Donnelly f 1973); further r students favorably rate lectaires they haven't 
attended and filires they haven't seen (Reynolds^ 1977). 

A variety of psydiological research suggests that humans are persuaded 
under conditions of unintelligibility: Langer's mindlessness (1978), in ^ich 
requests v^re equally persuasive ^^len acccn{>anied ly rele^^t or by irrelevant 
reasons; anticipatory persuasion (Cialdini h Petty , 1981) , in tvhich persuasicxi 
occurs siiiply thrcugh the anticipation of receiving a oimiuhicatibh; acdeptande 
of coiihercial messages based oh scHxrce attractiveness {Leipper Sreenwald & 
Baun^ardner^ 1982); and polarization of attitudes^ uSiich cccurs to the extent 
one is given time to think about an issue (T^ser^ 1978) . 

In the present research several hundred undergraduate^ at Ohio State 
University and Marshall University served as subjects. Six escperimehts 
provided direct evidence that unintelligible nisssages produce nessage 
aca^tanoe, and by ii:t{>licatlcHi, persuasion. ProcfKJure in each esqieriment ^ms 
as foiled; Students signed \jp for a stud^ oil "Language Perc^tidh and 
Translation Effecti^^n^s"; were seated in the university lahgu^e laboratory 
in individual cubicle ^ tbld^th^ viould hear talks delivered recently at a 
: conference of the United Nations and heard a tapjed message in English ethd then 
in ah unintelligible version lih E>^rimeht VI; an unintelligible \7ersibh and a 
hb^itessage version). They read in their booklets "because your personal 
opinion on the statoneht may influence ycur ratings of the quality of the 
tapes , vje need a measure of ycm: own cpinion on this issue . . . " ? and responded 
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to standard attitude dependent measures (e.g.^ Petty ^ Cacicf:t)b fi Gblclnahr 
1981): sanantic differentials, Likert-type attitude scales and dognitive 
responses measures, ftn etjual number of students heard the messages in the 
reverse order. Manipulations of massage length , number of repetitions and 
scarce credibility were added as an additional betv^^een-subjects factor in seme 
CTperiments • 

In Dqperiment If a majority of students provided evaluative ratings and 
listed cxDgnitive elaborations to a foreign language (Greek) connunication which 
nearly all claim^ not to have understood. B^riment 2 replicated the first 
(scperiment with a different speaker and extended the effect to a message 
rendered unintelligible by electrcHiic filtering. In Experiment 3, increasiai 
message length did not lead to increased agreement with an unintelligible 
message but in Eiqjerinent 4 increased repetitions of both intelligible and 
unintelligible communications produced increased acc^tance. Es^rimant 5 
denenstrated that increased scxirce credibility produced greater agreement to an 
intelligible message and to an unintelligible nessage as well. In Experiment 6 
unintelligible messages were shown to produce more agreaneht and dognitive 
elaborations than a dontrbl nd-iiessage dqnditidn. Fixrther^ the number of 
cognitive ^aborations divided ty total ttrughts listed was greater in response 
to unintelligible nessages than to inteliigible iiessages. 

The main findings ^^e: 1) nt>st university students ^read with arid 
listed dognitive response to a variety of unintelligible catinuhicatidhs J every 
e3q)erimeht); 2) persuasion processes with unintelligible edranuhicatic«is %^re 
similar to persuasion process^ using intelligible messages {S^rimehts 4 and 
5); 3) ah unintelligible cxacrinuhi cation evinced more cognitive responses and 
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more favorable ratings than a noncnessage control (E^qseriment 6); 4) the 
uninteliigible messages produced increased cognitive elaboration as a function 
of total nunfcer of thoughts generated (in each of the first five experiments, a 
higher prc^Jortion of idiosyncratic thoughts were produced in response to the 
unintelligible massage than to the intelligible itessage. EJ^riment 6 did not 
use an intelligible message); and finally 5) students high in Need for 
Cognition (Cacic|:¥)0 S Petty, 1982) were mDre persuaded by unintelligible 
messages than students low in Need for Cognition (Experiments 3 arid 4), 

Tliese rcteust findings pose a far-readiing difficulty for all nodels of 
persuasion that assume that the understanding, ooiprehensiori, and meaning 
inherent in a oonmun:. cation are necessary ddtt|)dnents of the attitude^charige 
process. 'Die oonf^rehension oar^onerit was crucial in the iriflt^ritial theories 
of Hovlarid, Jariis and Kell^ (1953) arid McGuire (1969) arid C3citpreherisic«i has 
been assumed iri the theoretical iEbrmulatibris of Greeriwald (1968) and Eagly 
(1974). ait a message that is devoid of meariirig, such as filtered speech , or 
modern Greek (for bur subjects)^ cahribt be "uriderstdcd" or "cjonprehehded" iri 
the sense in v^iidl dcnpreherisiori-based theories use these terms. 

Olbebries that say that C3ciipraierisibri is nessage^tesed are the traditional 
models of social psyc^KDldgy and have served a qehtral rc^e in guiding 
mainstrean r^earcJi » Bcv^ver, these theories have not been tested in ©ctrOTe 
conditions^ uhihtelligibie message ^ until Gne oSitQiporary forntulation, 

cognitive response theory (Petty, Ostron & Erode, 1981) cculd account for mary 
of the present results # aithou^ Sie finding that cognitive elaboration is 
atetted by uriiritelligibility aj^ears to undermine a key assurrptioh of 
rcwtes-tb^persilasibri (central versus peripherail) theDries (e^g^^ Petty & 
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C&ciofpb^ 1981) • Ttie present preferred fonnulatibh eiiphasizes own thoaghts 
(Perlbff & Brbdc^ 1980 J and the r^ults shewed that a ireahihgless xressage could 
suffice to instigate sufficient own thoughts for eohfideht reporting of 
differential message acceptance. Ihe locus of irieahing, on v^ich acceptance is 
based ^ was rot ahyv^iere in the message but in the self^brigin^ted elaoorations 
of the message recipient. 
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